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The SPARROW magazine announces with pride and 
pleasure the forthcoming publication of the first three VAGROM ° 
CHAPBOOKS, scheduled for Fall: 


No. 1—Twigs As Varied Bent, by James Boyer May. 

A new survey of little magazines in America, by the editor 
of Trace, whose years of experience and devotion to the subject 
makes this an important critical event, quite the finest addition 
since the Hoffman book of several years ago. James Boyer May 


is a name that automatically comes to mind in any discussion 
of small presses and magazines; and we recommend his book to 
all poets, teachers, students and other lovers of modern 
literature. 


No. 2—A Thanksgiving Eclogue, by Cid Corman, 

A translation of Theocritus, in clear and dynamic English 
verse by the editor of Origin, a young man noted for his poetry, 
essays and aggressive editorship. This translation is a true 
labor of love by a real poet. 


No. 3—First Poems, by Barriss Mills. (Title not arranged as yet.) 

A collection of vivid, modern poems, the work of a new 
poet. Quick, sincere idiom, in the American grain, makes this 
a first collection distinctive for its wit and metaphorical 
integrity, rarely found in first volumes. 

















BARRISS MILLS 


CHERRIES ARE OVERRIPE 


Cherries are overripe and two 
Grackle in deacons’ coats pace 
The ground (they do not hop 
Like robins or waddle like doves 
But pace solemnly) 


Now the two converse 

Harshly (the mulberries are ripe 

Behind the garage) but later 

As nights cool hundreds at dusk 

In the dark branches of the mulberries 
Hundreds of noisy grackle 

Will rasp with purple throats 


THE HEDGE 


My neighbor is cutting back the hedge 

That divides us—clipping the recent spikes 
That would climb into trees—Each precarious 
Spire wavers and falls as the shears smack 


With arbitrary precision he levels 

All to the height of the second white 
Button on his blue shirt—elbows 
Going up and down like incipient wings 


His turn now but I feel the blunt 

Prick against chest and underarms 

And the finality of each quartercircle 
Stroke—The hedge hides nothing hinders nothing 


But gives comfort nevertheless—marking 
The abstract line between here and there— 
This is tour-de-force shaping the vertical 
Aspiration of nature to simulate 








The supine in a square green ribbon contained 
Only through constant vigilance—Forgotten 

A season this green bar would rise 

To measure with wavering spikes the smaller trees 


THE PETUNIAS 


I have been decapitating 

The petunias to make them spread. 
Petals like unclotted blood 

Strew the ground. 

The severed heads will wither 

A little faster than their 

Scarlet sisters on the stem— 

Faster than this hand that 

Barbers them. 


CID CORMAN 


VENETIAN BLINDS 


The white blinds down, my Venice closed, 

the urine smell stinking up the grand canals, 

all in a Monet-spattered sunset razzle-dazzle. Not 
this kitchen, coffee-cup unwashed, pot of chicken-soup 
cold on a colder stove. Outside American rain 

ends the night, washes it out the tin drains, 

and the red cord draws tighter. 


The pain drizzles. Dull fluorescence hangs 
appalled over my emptiness. The mind a facade, 
’ friezes a dream and figures haunt a stance along 
a pigeon-promised portico where droppings 
wrong the ground. As copper veers to green, 
gaunt as the cock proclaiming its highest see: 
so is the vision man lifts to the wind. 


I put a sweater on. My own wool. 
Not quite 100%. The peace, 
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the loneliness of the brain, standing at its corner, 
water falling. And on the Lido 

a virgin met in an open dream her lover, 

swam in a tide, now, to own, to confess, 

a postcard nailed on the naked wood of the attic. 


And I in my pink chalet, with wingyheeled goats 
prinking the gemmy mountainside, 

quicksilvered down the pastoral slope, hurrying 
to subways. God save me in my pink chalet 
from this, these thawings of the soul. But I 
grow trickily silly, sliding 

down rhetorical Alps, to land within these walls. 


The dregs. Books on the table. Plaster fruit 

hung in a halo: grapes, two apples, two apricots 

and a pear. And fake leaves in a red frame 

to hide the ancient crack: these 

arts of rot, a rot more permanent 

than death. A world of dregs, of dyings. Hoist blinds! 
A gondola waits: I bring Lord Byron another monkey. 


FOR PRACTICAL PURPOSES 


The entrance is over there, 
right by the weeping willows. 


Take any road (they all wind) 
straight to the secret chapel. 


There, in a neat wood 
among the perfectly rolling lawns, 


you will, if you care to, 
speak to the man in charge and buy 


a plot to stand you in good stead 
when you decide to die. 





MY HERO 


The forest mounts the city, the mountain makes 
the mausoleum. Progress everywhere 

predicts increased stupidity; 

and fools, the world’s mechanics, late heroes, 
bear the dead weight of hope upon their backs. 


Pick-a-back will keep no empire from rot. 
Choose your hero: Atlas, Prometheus, Aeneas: 
to grasp to the hand the race’s future; 

the race is lost. The force, the fire, the fate, 
all fail. All contrive to be one. 


This Promethean figure, this fired clay, 
chained by the kind of will chance demands, 
exposed for so long, so long chattering, 

like a scored Lear or guttering tomfoolery, 
traces all to blest ingratitude. 


The heart’s for eagle’s beaking. No pity reigns. 
Death is the mercy in the veins, to die 

and be done, beyond hypocrisy 

that misinforms the earth to hide its shape 

and counts the universe its own god’s grace. 


The end is neither life nor death. Nor is. 
Clotted from crumbs, tossed casually from suns, 
this world, this increment’s a loss, a target, 

an apple to tease the arched hero, who points 
his brave point at the death he saves. 


JAMES BOYER MAY 


COMMENTARY ON KAFKA 


With the merriest skipping humanist schemes, 
Timonist wiles had the lambcat; 

And grim needs made the catlamb hide next the hedge, 
slinking to ambush those others. 











But his owner poured blest milk, sweeter than blood, 
drowning faint cries for the factual; 

till he purred without mewing, cunningly won, 
sucking up psalms in the forest. 


And the plan held none like him—lonely, this sport— 
scaling cold moon-tiles of longing. 

Pensive claws went unwhettened—free, and not free— 
plotting eternity’s ambits. 


So he prayed, nose to ear, in lap of his God, 
striving to sing Him good reasons; 

while that Realist nodded, looking at death, 
smiling on testament dances. 


DISCUSSING DREAMS 


Another self, or truly self? 

Those problems fought in antic 

circumstances there on myriad 
ladders through long tunnels 
which are found suspended 
where one boards weird Pullman 
cars for homes in cities 

never seen by common sense of 

day . . . and yet, in waking, also 

conjurable . . . events still turning 

on that frame of other actions, 

past mere knowing reference. 

And will these wondrous places 

all confirm translations into 

other meanings? Holds each tumbled 

bedtime, only symbols? Or may 

loveliness and horror factual 
wait us there our dousing 
of that final taper? 





GENE MAGNER 
LEAVES 


(Reprinted courtesy of The Blue Guitar, vol. 1, no. 4, as a 
service in the dissemina’ on of worthy poetry.) 


The springsong, I think, in a world 

of falling verdant leaves, must be 

the number of your toes and belief 

and the number of fingers to gather spring. 


The number of your toes numbers to ten 
with last year. The number of fingers, 
naked as indians, to gather spring 

and hold through winter naked seeds 


Numbers to ten. The indian walks 
like a spell, dying of colors, 

to enter the dying yearly swell 
where seeds and verdant leaves are 


Caused and taught to number ten. 
The springsong, I think, numbers to ten. 


WILLIAM PILLIN 
LINES ON HAVING A ROOF OF OUR OWN 


Reflecting lunar glow 

our wooden threshold leans. 
Here liberty begins; 

a roadway in blue night, 
the lantern’s private light: 
I doubt what else it means. 


This roof is mine. Recall 
the rooming house; the throb 
of traffic, the muffled sob 
behind a neighbor’s wall, 

the faucet in the hall, 

the guiltily turned knob. 











Hearing one man’s mutter, 
another’s radio, 

we'd pack our things and go 
as stealthily as thieves, 

or as wind driven leaves 
from stone curb to gutter. 


In rented rooms, unfree, 

we envied wolves and wrens 
their warm nests and dark dens 
and wanting privacy 

knew that in planks and bricks 
are most men’s politics. 


By plaster, beam and lath 

we exiled cold and fear; 

I lie awake, I hear 

the boy’s and her quiet breath 
and peace invades the gloom 
of shadows in my room. 


LAWRENCE LIPTON 


THE DAY THEY CROWNED A 
WARRIOR PRIEST AND KING 


We might have known it from the start 
That when they lamed a king to make a 
Prophecy come true the clocks of all 

The world would stop stone dead and never 
Start again till someone perished on 

A bloody cross. The corn lay withered in 
The field that day, the crocus bled, 

The well went dry. A woman lone beside 
A lonely gate stared hollow-eyed while 
Horsemen in a cloud of dust swept by 
And passing strangers hid their eyes 
Behind their cloaks. An angry sun 

Went down into the sea to die. 








We might have seen it in his changed ways 
Moving as he moved that day from 

Tent to temple, taller by a head 

And strange, his men about him proud 
Bronze-browed and cedar-straight with 
Sea-bruised hands, while sullen, still, 

Out of their presence moved the prophet to 
His desert cave. And cities piled their 
Stone on stone to make him strong. 

Drank deep and dreamed of pillaged lands 
Where drunken gods went staggering down 
The streets. And thus it came to pass 
That he who went with blood upon his hands 
That day up to the high white place 

Came down a sainted Satan horned and hoofed 
With heel of iron and murder in his face. 








PHIVOS DELPHIS 


MEDITERRANEAN SEA 


(a free English rendering upon the Greek, by James Boyer May.) 





You’ve seen, immortal Mother, Med- 
iterranean sea, 
all the tears of our people, all 
the outpourings of blood... 
I, bending, kiss your waves and hear 
your far-past roarings, long ago. 
I hear sing your first child ' 
in that morning of loss to you, 
having borne the Mycenaeic age. . 
Aegean too . . . While sailing ships 
here were ploughing in your face these folds. 
Hail! our great Mother, who rocks } 
the old dream of one true world in her coas- 
tal blue . . . Across her has passed 
Alexander, at the last to lose dreams. 
And she has rocked the fleet 
of Themistocles here. 
This is she, living cradle of all, 
and of our living culture. 





And now granting passage to en- 
emies, though brother-men.. . 
While she holds the eternal Greek mind, 
can hope for cosmocracy die? 


That’s the voice of a broken world— 
vain voices of Greeks and of others. . 

for the oracle told 

of what happens again, 
how the world must have meantime this suffering. 
Let me kneel on your bench one last time, 
alone here annointed in holy baptismal, 

and bathing my face one last time. 
One day shall see again from you 
new birth and stirring people, 
as then where first was seen the three- 
span rainbow craft of Phenix, 
as causing there softly first morn- 
ing’s fresh furrow on those tranquil waters . . 
in that morning there first passing over... . 
Hail! our great Mother, who rocks 

our old dream for one world. 


From you, the sullen haughty men have passed. 
From you now may emerge again the one 
new world, from the olden gods. 
You have purged out the slavers, both thralls 
and the bold men who slaughter the helpless, 
and the pride of the British has turned into dust. 
Oh! thousand-aged, your shout is I. 
You hold the blue dawning destinies 
of the days of an immortal world. 


CELIA DIMMETTE 





LEVIATHAN 


Around, the fish swims 
In the belly of the shark, 
The wand-like errant fish 
Caught in the seamy dark. 
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In flotsam where he turns, 
Lipping the loose pall, 

He smothers till he rends 

A channel through the wall. 


Piercing galvanic flesh, 
Unknowing one shall kill 
The tidal shark who is 
The jailor of his will. 


BOB NYSTEDT 
HEEL HEAVY 


Heel heavy 
he leans 


akilter 


sole tilted 
from stones 


edged. 


MASON JORDAN MASON 
IN WAR 


The big water main 
is broken 
and shooting water 


Breaking the plum trees ’ 
and their ripe fruit 


And the plumber’s apprentice 
is sitting above the main 

the broken main 

eating the broken plums 
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The siren is whistling 
all clear again 


And the plumber is dead 


And the broken plum trees 
are floating away 

floating with 

their broken plums 


- EVELYN THORNE 


FIFTH DIMENSION 


Bend to the sibilance of stone 

the pyramid’s slow tick 

of suns that were 

to know persistence in the ear’s matrix 
of all the now denies. 


Stand in water while the phosphorous 
of spray dictates to nerve 

the histories buried in tissue 

and comprehend insistence on retina 

of shapes with monstrous equations. 


Walk in wind that yesterday 

in crete, on steppe 

blew stench and incense 

to see the offspring of your bone 
priest-crucified. 


Sleep on the porous earth 

dream with fists 

wake strangled by tears, 

then understanding, roar across the day 
your wild demand, your open secret. 
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LEAH BODINE DRAKE 
THE UNICORN WOUNDED 


The beautiful, trusting beast that trotted out of the wood 

to lay his head on the treacherous maiden’s knees j 
lies bleeding now, and astonished at his quick wound, 

in a hiding-place among the tapestry trees. | 


His elegant white hide rubies with his blood 

where the huntsman’s spear struck but glanced aside. 
Tears well in his blue eyes, fall. Bitterness feeds 
that hot so hot, so heavy with love and so betrayed! 


The hunters snore in the pepperpot castle on the hill, | 
the spears are crossed on the walls, the maiden in bed | 
crosses demure hands over sheets scented with dill: 

the unicorn nurses his double hurt in the wood. 


At dawn he’ll waken, wound healed, but heart turned savage 
with its overload of love too rich to bear— 

that love so delicately offered. Rage 

will make him paw earth—panthers will tremble. Then beware, 


castle folk, when walking your neatly-flowered swards: 

the unicorn’s hooves are sharper than unfaith, or scorn. | 
He will stamp your needlework lilies to muddy shreds 

and impale your choicest virgins on his horn! 


JUDSON CREWS } 
SATED IN LUCID DIVINE 
Oh gully-assed weeping still 


the spirits whipped to brass 
con-kingdom spelled we in their midst 
this was the well-wrung Abel 


Babble was not built for pleasure 

no seeker sought design 

the king of must is no wet lilly 

that we should wound the self to love 












el 

















No metaphor of the castrate heart 
will breath the holy order 

the westerling wind neither seeks the sun 
nor damns the precious forever 


Stain has touched us where we touched life 
but wonder held us waiting 

Noah’s name beseached no pleasure 

the shore was the star we hated 





The Nature and Intent of the Little Magazine 


‘ 


. aesthetic insight, right feeling for the grain of life is 
what must animate it... . '—Edward Hyams 


The most scrupulous and concerned editor of our time wrote 
in 1931 to a young aspiring editor: 

‘ God eternally damblast a country that spends billions inter- 
fering with people’s diets and that can not support a single 
printing press which will print stuff that people like me want 
to read, i.e., regardless of immediate fiscal profit. The endow- 
ments are sabotaged. Even when some vague and good- 
natured millionaire ‘‘ founds ’’ something with allegedly cul- 
tural or creative intent, the endowment is handed over to 
academic eminences who are as incapable of picking a first class 
painter or writer as I should be of making a sound report on a 
copper mine. They will go on backing the Howells, the 
Tarkingtons, and the W. Churchills to the end of their igno- 
minious history . 

And this part of a . letter I received last year from the upper 
echelons of the Ford Foundation (to which ORIGIN had applied 
for aid): 

. This is unquestionably the sort of effort which should 
get support from an organization such as ours, but so far we 
have not yet had any authorization for small projects. That 
is one of the troubles with the Foundation, it is just too damned 
big. . . . Meanwhile, please rest assured that there is no lack 
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of personal sympathy on my part for the fine work you are 
doing...’ 

Add this, as evidence, from T. S. Eliot on the occasion (1950) 
of POETRY magazine’s editorship dropping into Karl Shapiro’s 
lap: 

‘For a good many years, I think, POETRY has ceased to 
belong to the category of the “‘ little magazine.’’ One of the 


distinguished marks of the “ little magazine ’’ is that it should 


be not only little, but short-lived. The little magazine, if no 
vicissitude overtake it sooner, is limited in life to the literary 
editorship of one editor. If it does not come to an end abruptly, 
there remain two symptoms of decay: the first, if it changes 
its form in the attempt to become a bigger magazine—and when 
this happens it loses one public without gaining another; the 
second, when it changes its editor. Now, POETRY has never 
changed its form: it remains obstinately the same in appearance 
as in the days when it printed ‘‘ Prufrock.’’ (I have sometimes 
hoped to see a different quotation, whether from Whitman or 
somebody else, on the back of it; but even this conservatism 
is expressive of tenacity.) POETRY, in fact, is not a little 
magazine but an INSTITUTION ...’ 

ORIGIN, under these conditions, is truly a little magazine. 

As editor of this magazine, which hopes that it can attain 
the five-year mark and let others pick up from there, I have 
had no overconcern with circulation or with any aspirations 
to make money out of it or almost breaking even. The effort 
is always to do the best one can according to one’s honest 
perceptions. I have not tried to impress anyone by eccentri- 
cities, though some have been impressed that way. I have 
tried no tricks to gain readers; I have neither heart nor stomach 
for such. It is not a matter of being a purist, though I’m 
hardly ever likely to be charged as such, but simply that clear 
open intelligent editing, my effort, requires complete devotion. 
To rage at the little phonies (and yes, they are legion) or the 
piddling critics (in and out of school) would be a waste of time 
and more importantly of space. I’m concerned with a positive 
thrust and it is as I have often stated it: ‘ giving a break to 
those new/unknown writers who have shown maturity, insight 
into their medium; to give the push to creative minds, 
to demonstrate the going concerns, directions of contemporary 
creativity.’ That’s it. 

A young editor writes me: ‘I want to put a cartoon in the 
mag. also, because I’m tired of the standard format of verse 
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magazines. Also a book review of some mythical poets, say 
Jennie Hinks Jones and Hugh Clonk, tradition and avant-garde 
respectively, in the hope that the smart alecks on the campuses 
might like it . . . the book publication cash award, etc. (prizes) 
is, in line with all this, advertising purely and strictly, a gamble 
that it will attract poets, and that one or two of them are 
good...’ 

Reminds me of the young Harvard graduate who one night 
after soaking in a bottle of beer confided to me his decision 
to live for a year on some money he had saved and write and 
see if he was destined to be a writer. If he had no signal from 
destiny, he said something to the effect of going back to school, 
or was it going to work for his Dad? The old Democratic war- 
cry comes to mind—Shit, or get off the pot! 

I’ve been reproached by young editors for my overseriousness. 
And they giggle, at the same time, nervously, like boys who 
discover suddenly they are weighed down with specifically male 
equipment. They’re concerned about my not enjoying life any 
more. I suggest that these young editors might read ORIGIN 
and learn that seriousness and devotion are not incompatible 
with humor or grace or richness of mind or body. An adding- 
machine you may work with a finger, but a little magazine, as 
any real manifestation of real growth, requires the whole body, 
integral and integrated. 

The same editor writes me in re his intent: that he is going 
to print ‘... an article by a slick freelance writer . . . on 
poetry . . . because I’m sick and tired of the feeling that we 
are a pack of bugs in a bottle, writing for no one but our- 
selves . ’ And thus, as he sees it, by taking an aspirin one 
cures or makes headway against a cancer. The adolescent 
rationalizing that underlies so much of this desire, lacking any 
intelligent motive, is what plagues too much of what is called 
the little magazine world. 

The difficulty is not to sound, or be, paternal or somwhat 
smug in criticizing such activities. But it is a risk to be taken. 
I’m no apologist for the mass and mess of little mags congesting 
the Gotham Book Mart; there are only a handful going today 
that I would speak for. As I have written elsewhere: ‘ My 
central concern for the little magazine is that, in a strictly non- 
physical sense, it has become—with few exceptions—little. The 
literary element has become a closed circuit. It has become 
another specialization, with its private jargon and suspicion of 
outsiders. The point is that writing these days must stay alive 
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to the scope of current awarenesses as well as the fundamental 
and inextricable immediacies of self. These awarenesses reach 
back toward comparatively untouched, but living, potentials 
and forward on the crest of developing sciences. These are 
creative stimuli. Art must accommodate (and make shape of) 
this world and be open to it. It isn’t a matter of writing down 
or up; it is a matter of growing into the openness of event. 
The little magazine is not to be the retreat of professional indi- 
vidualists. It is to be explicitly open emotional and intellectual 
coherence of persons reacting to self and the breadth of human 
condition. This may seem a program beyond the means of the 
little magazine or its intention. I don’t think so. It is devoted 
to the most active of commitments, change. And yet it is 
equally to be informed by a passionate intelligence. 

The creative involves life, all that gathers and can be gathered 
to this present with impetus and cogency, in a representative 
act, and does not stop at the purely ‘ literary.’ It implies the 
imagination, as coherency, as the organizing, inventing factor. 
The subject of all avant-garde action, which particularly in- 
cludes the little magazine, is the creative. This means to dis- 
cover, to re-discover, to resource and renew our coherencies. 


CID CORMAN 
Dorchester, Massachusetts 
ORIGIN 
A quarterly for the creative 
51 Jones Avenue 
Dorchester 24, Massachusetts 
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JAMES BOYER MAY 
ON MISTAKING RESULTS FOR MOVERS 


There’s a prevalent perversion of logic in the world today, 
possibly a major cause both of calamities which already have 
occurred, and of calamities likely to overtake this century. 

Let’s vision a colony of islanders intent upon protecting their 
shores against invasion by rival colonists. Their original migrant 
purpose was to establish a self-sustaining society to serve the 
interests of individual members, by allowing a maximum of 
free expression for development of unique talents. However, 
they had to retain the organization to erect fortifications, and 
to man them in adequate shifts: meantime, others less qualified 
for watching and guarding had to be set to farming and related 
occupations essential to sustenance. In beginning stages of an 
inevitable series, (once necessity for protection had been pro- 
claimed paramount), not a little protest was voiced against 
what was then declared but temporary renunciation of individual 
aspirations. Then, with years, high honor came to be attached 
to captaincies . . . an order of promotions became settled, and 
much pride attended holiday review of the protective legions. 
Athletic games too became a part of island life, and sporting 
rivalries traditional among the organizations, and fulfilments 
were realized in service of groups and the colony as a whole. 
Anyone who didn’t serve willingly was extremely unpopular, 
finally made liable to severe punishment even for saying aloud 
that he’d prefer occupation which did not serve his assigned 
organization and the COLONY, which now boasted an imposing 
State House in the center of the island (for security reasons) . . . 
And almost no one except a few imprisoned rebels attached the 
least significance to news that their rival colonists long since 
had ceased reconnoitering the shores, and had in fact settled 
in remote lands and were minding their own internal affairs. 

This small tale illustrates numerous analogous circumstances 
surrounding developments in our real world; but it also (in 
essentials) illuminates an attitude toward group activities which 
characterizes a fundamental error in much modern philosophy. 
And this attitude reflects in many endeavours—not only of major 
sorts, but among relatively minor activities. 

Take advertising—a modern ubiquity now observed as casually 
as the wild rye which sprouts wherever there’s an unkept vacant 
lot or unturfed curbside. Indications are that virtually no kind 
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of advertising pays any longer in returns proportionate to the 
scale/s of expenditure of energy and money. This is because 
advertising has been terrifically overdone for over thirty years, 
until too many of those to whom appeals are directed are 
conditioned to ignore it. Even a few advertising experts admit 
that the chife residue of benefit from this phase of contem- 
porary life is in providing means of sustenance (directly or 
indirectly) for the millions occupied. But—on the side of more- 
than-bread-alone—thousands of these millions are defeated in 
these occupations, balked of self-expression, and prevented from 
contributing something of possible cultural significance and 
permanence. Yet wherein, should they so engage, they couldn’t 
earn enough to maintain their living standards. 

Back to generalities. This civilization, profoundly affected 
and largely now characterized from results of international con- 
flict begun in 1914 in a succession of wars, is neatly defined 
by observing that excess activities without directions pre- 
dominate. No superficial definition: for the longer society is 
scrutinized, the wider its application. Everywhere are enormous 
expenditures of energy, both toward construction and destruc- 
tion; and still, endeavours to animadvert upon effective relations- 
to-results of any activity (upon culture) are rare. Even among 
those who might be called victimed perpetrators of these acti- 
vities, there’s seldom selfconsciousness along these lines— 
except regarding surface effects on specific present social func- 
tions. It perhaps should be remarked that this may underlie 
socalled modern philosophical nihilism. And at the same time 
(therefore) a chief cause why nihilism is unworthy of being called 
a philosophy. So viewed, it’s merely an expression of jumbled 
afterthoughts, from participant observation of the confused 
scene. To the contrary then, some less ‘ advanced ’ anarchistic 
schools remain genuine at least to the extent that their inceptual 
intentions rise from honest individual rebellions against forcing 
people to be standardized partakers. 

- The awful forces of the law which states that bodies at rest 
tend to remain at rest are naturally involved. And small 
minorities, at any given time, ever desire to endanger securities, 
(though these are illusory) by changeful experiment, unless 
through a change carried forward in the ponderous benighted 
steamroller fashion of the nightmare group-movements of this 
generation. There’s something nearly as fascinating (to an aver- 
age man) as womb-buried sleep in the roaring and all-but- 
irresistible movements of mobs. However, there also are 
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alleged thinkers, mistakenly credited with independent ideas— 
and in addition to poseurs who just try to stir excitement for 
diversion’s sake, merely versus the thousand boredoms. These 
are the alleged thinkers who mistake results for movers. 

Prime example of positive lack of moral aim in a contempla- 
tive mind, of failure to appreciate the peculiarly-ethic need of 
our culture—which is to say, re-evaluation of activities in terms 
of positive relations to some optimistic anticipation of probable 
future for life—is presently (expectedly) a writer popular among 
the intellectuals. Where anciently European myth referred to 
the Norse Surtre, who would in the final days destroy the world 
by flame, we now have the French Sartre presaging man’s ulti- 
mate ruin simply by refusing to recognize purposed directions 
in life. Though he, himself, denies this final issue—futility, 
futility, futility, it is intoned throughout his depressing existen- 
tialist tales of godless humans lacking positive imaginative 
insights and seemingly resigned to un(self)directed instruments 
of a guideless creation. 

Not that writings such as Sartre’s have no value. They have, 
if only they assail bad contemporary ethical assumptions (in 
the Western society headed by the USA) to effect that good 
can be realized (almost) solely on a physical welfare level (of 
greater numbers). Held up as accomplishments are the diminish- 
ments of diseases or reductions of death-rates . . . additions to 
creature comforts, the speeding of travel . . . innumerable 
such achievements which (when good in the ethical sense at all) 
can only be comparatively good, and always in relation to some 
special (often temporary) assumption. The debunking of these 
is commendable; and Sartre and these moderns-after-Sartre, 
though essentially atheistic, have made clear how astonishingly 
little consideration is given mental existence (and leaving 
spiritual arguments outside the picture.) States of mind are 
considered almost altogether in limited clinical experiments and 
observations for the reduction of mental illness—which not 
insignificantly meanwhile have been multiplying. These writers 
have brought this into focus, in addition to re-emphasizing how 
little bearing personal satisfactions may have as re practical goals 
of tangible material attainment, within any one segment of 
society. And pertinently should be remarked that even religion, 
in this day, appears obsessed with and determined to overstress 
environmental transiencies. 

Sartre’s fictional protagonists are generally convincing only 
when, in his often vivid realistic depictions, engaged in some 
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common human function, or when caught up in the performance 
of some age-repeated ritual. For there (in the latter, in a differ- 
ent way from in the former), his characters at least are assum- 
ing purposes—superstitious or practical. At most times, his 
fictional beings possess psychic referents not with relation to 
whatever projected reality, but in the peculiar distorting mirror 
which is the mind of Sartre. This may enhance his literary 
importance—creations of conceded illusions (only) of external 
reality being approven (critical) mythos—but shows the error 
in regarding his stories and novels as vehicles of a valid philo- 
sophy. Read them as one will, the only valid deduction in the 
end will be that these works are among the jumbled causes 
rendering the world-scene upon which nihilism finds premise— 
and whether Sartre says he intended this or not. 

The very breadth of influence Sartre has enjojyed—especially 
on European thought—indicates how Sartrean attitudes have 
majority counterparts in the lives of the intelligent minority 
therefore sensitive to and tortured by descriptions of trends 
they recognize and for which they envisage no counterforce. 
To this extent, Sartre deserves recognition as a voice of the 
time. But this doesn’t compensate for his philosophical limita- 
tion in offering only explanations of phenonema, never trying 
to propound a justification for any way of life (no even the life 
of default); nor cancel out that meanwhile, nevertheless, a 
fundamental tent of Platonists and Positivists alike endures, to 
wit, that thought toward life is at least as important as may be 
influences upon life from outer causes (assuming such). 

Yet the same admirers who study with mere detached psychia- 
tric interest the nightmares of Franz Kafka (and only through 
remote parallels tracing how these fevered imaginings were re- 
lated to then-current tendencies to stress analysis at the expense 
of insight/s), undertake to incorporate the negativistic pessi- 
misms of Sartre into a general scheme of metaphysics. Reveal- 
ing perhaps—that this attempt to construct a philosophy from 
Sartrean fantasy proceeds more from inferences about his plays 
and fiction than from Sartre’s own writings in this field. Sartre 
is comparatively unread as philosopher, in the essays and other 
expository writings—and truth is they are singularly dullish 
stuff, revealing that while their. author excels in imagination, he 
is confused in his logic. Sartre is seldom lucid in nonfiction, in 
sharp contrast to sparkling clear insights he provides into the 
mentalities of characters of his invention. This suggests that, 
other than as dramatist and storyteller, Sartre will in the end 
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prove of primary interest as another case-study in (self-revealed) 
frustration in the admittedly horrifying milieu which has been 
Europe through four decades. 

And to what extent may not trends to destruction (principally 
wars) not have been accelerated by the upside-down views popu- 
larized by these attitudes? More is involved than a manifest 
conversion (from excessive emphasis upon physical aspects) into 
a sensualist Epicureanism, and—aided by Freudian insistence 
upon the benefits of eliminating repressions—indiscriminate 
indulgences of appetites (mainly sexual) highlighted in modern 
poetry, of which that of Kenneth Rexroth provides ready ex- 
ample in the U.S.A. Isn’t the other side of this very coin war? 

Which is to say that, when human references of aspiration 
turn almost altogether upon outward modes of being (experienc- 
ing) and not upon causes from within the psyche, the reaction 
to nearly-exclusive concentration on material satisfactions is 
bound to be material destruction and the balancing of experience 
by (self-)visitations of all that’s horrifying, including mental 
breakdown. For, the states boredom prevalent have their 
origins in overamplifications of means. Ends not even being 
conjured, both indulgences of sensualities and mutual- and self- 
tortures hold a certain depraved infelicitous therapeutic quality. 
This not only is a bizarre paradox, but a diabolic one. 

Opportunities for observations verifying the foregoing are 
plentiful. This no doubt is what is leading—despite varied 
experiment—to a noticeable leveling in quality of creation in 
all the arts. Artists are enabled to seek out less and less com- 
pensatory excitement in the practice of their talents; and this 
renders their small rebellions increasingly abortive. Once the 
general error is understood to comprise blacking out considera- 
tions of integral pertinency of ethical generalizations, this is 
altogether to be expected. What else to look for, when abstrac- 
tions are condemned, as such, and a substitute ethical structure 
is hoped will rise out of chance experiences of trial-and-error? 
And this is not an appeal for return to oldfashioned a priori 
thoughts—rather, an appeal for return from the unreason re- 
sulting from thought based entirely upon attempts to explain 
life’s continuance solely by a posteriori methods. 

Among the arts may be observed preponderance of self- 
expression without least regard to relationships of the results 
of expression upon the society from which the creator sprang 
and amidst which he cannot escape continuing to function. One 
of the spurious definitions of ‘ pure’ art. But this way of (non-) 
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thinking was bound to foster an art immoral in the sense that 
it would become increasingly deficient in essential meaning. This 
isn’t to demand that every expression be functional or function- 
ally-related. To the contrary, it’s clarifying to point out that 
even in a field such as architecture, obviously and primarily 
serving a function, carelessness of aesthetic values grows. 
Architecture, that practised generally, tends to become no art 
at all, by virtue of excessive emphasis on inescapable basic 
functionalism; however, building does not thereby attain signi- 
ficant relationships to society in the manner here meant, despite 
‘ morality ’, at a mundance level of physical usefulness. 

Not simply because to be creative means also to be a leader 
and something of a prophet; but stress is placed on perverse 
inverted methods in the arts, because they are so manifest—and 
even to large numbers of observers with uncultivated aesthetic 
perceptions. Many artists are moving into evident narrower 
preciosities; and this results from the more and more intricately 
conceived forms (of deviation), valued by these practitioners in 
ascending (truly descending) series. Only carefully plotted end- 
elaborations are re-elaborated in what becomes the paradox of 
a new academism insistent upon unconstrained (yet strained and 
aimless) invention. The croakers of futility here discover in- 
deed illustration after illustration of their sombre theme. 

An aura of inevitability may be lent the tracing of suicidal 
patterns of pessimism; for, while they are results, all are acti- 
vities—and most people aren’t prepared to question intelligently 
either their temporary or long-term effects upon culture. The 
most exaggerated end-forms of such are to be found in the ‘ paper 
work ’ of certain government bureaus and in upper-echelons of 
old established military organizations; in extreme shapes here 
may be found examples of what happens in lives of extroverted 
and ‘ practical’ participants in affairs—lives of utter unreality, 
not by reason of introversion but from having granted final 
fealties to group delusions. Perhaps if the underlying illogic 
could be identified at the source (that is, the reversed reason- 
ing), a sufficient number of unhappy world citizens could be 
turned to (whatever) saving ideals—saving, because idealism 
fundamentally is an elevated form of self-confidence—and from 
which may be found again the optimistic purposes in every 
transcending recognition of the living God. 
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EDGAR JEAN BRACCO 
ON POETRY 


Poetry, says a dictionary, is the art of rhythmical composi- 
tion for exciting pleasure by beautiful, imaginative, or elevated 
thoughts. The heart, says the same dictionary, is the seat of 
emotions, of feeling. 

Wed the two and the offspring is what Wordsworth semi- 
accurately called emotion recollected in tranquillity, a kind of 
sober ecstasy that in the hand of a master can almost transcend 
music. 

Man, even in today’s idiot world, is still a creature moved by 
beauty. Why is it then that he is so unmoved by modern 
poetry that he no longer reads it? 

Partially culpable is our own age. We no longer read essays; 
we read articles. A well-turned phrase no longer holds us; we 
must have facts. The days when a singer of word-songs was 
said to have been touched by God are gone; we now tip our 
hats to engineers. We get our mental stimulation courtesy of 
of the cathode ray tube rather than books, although some die- 
hards soak up kulchur via Omnibook. We have become a race 
of specialists in which the specialist of the heart is only a doctor. 

But only partially—it is too easy to blame ‘ our age ’ and let 
it go at that. When a product doesn’t sell, the maker has two 
possibilities: the market is composed of fools, or there is some- 
thing wrong with his product. If he’s at all smart he’ll look 
into the second before accepting the first. 

Who reads poetry these days but poets? The art has become 
a shop gadget—one mechanic shows his new gimmick to another 
mechanic because the ones who used to buy gimmicks now can’t 
make head or tail of them. 

Poetry has always been the rachitic member of the art family. 
In our time it has become a definite invalid. Most modern 
poetry forgets that the primary purpose of any art-expression 
is to communicate. Art for the artist, for art’s sake, for the 
sake of ‘ expression’ by some neurotic esthete, is not art. A 
phrase makes your spine go cold; it brings back a memory; it 
makes you feel a movement inside; it sends you back to read 
it a second time, and a hundredth; it makes you memorize it— 
that is art. That is poetry. 

The poetry in the little magazines, the only expressions, sad 
to relate, of today’s serious work, rarely moves anything but 
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the magazine to the next page. The main intent seems to be 
‘ different ’—torture a thought out of shape, bludgeon an honest 
emotion into metallic meaninglessness, string words together so 
that the ingenious carpentry of words submerges the thought. 
A reader, if he stays with it to the end, marvels at the clever- 
ness. But he is not touched. The poet has gained respect for 
his craftsmanship; his art has said nothing because it wasn’t 
even there. 

If there is one word that more than any other characterizes 
modern poetry, the word is ‘ obscurity ’. Is it any wonder that 
only poets read poetry? Why struggle with a tortured jangle 
of sterility when you can pick up Housman or the Bible or 
Shakespeare, can go to a paper or a magazine or a movie or t.v. 
or to sleep? 

The future of poetry as a medium rests not with the Aikens, 
the Williamses, the Thomases, the Eliots—who have reached 
their zenith and carried poetry as high as they are destined to 
—but with those many and unfamiliar names in the pages of 
Poetry, Furioso, others, quarterlies—those names that now mean 
nothing but may next year. As much as any other human 
endeavor, poetry must move ahead, or sicken, die, and cease 
to exist except as a memory of curious ecstasies once touched 
by dead legends called Homer and Shakespeare and Whitman. 

These names—only labels now to contents yet unknown—are 
the fulcrum on which is balanced whatever poetry will become 
tomorrow. If it is to survive and regain the stature which is 
its right by virtue of its ancient nobility, it must re-assess a 
word that acts like a purge. The word is ‘tradition ’. 

It is a perfectly solid-citizen word, which unfortunately is 
now used to anathematize any poetry that (a) goes back a while; 
(b) is smeary with sentimentality; (c) makes sense. Any verse 
not crackly, not top-heavy with unintelligible modernity is tradi- 
tional. Anything that stinks is traditional. The manufacturers 
of a poem a day for daily newspapers write traditionally. 

‘In fine, all poetry—bad, hopeless, good, great but simple and 
without the brittle stamp of modernity—is traditional. 

There will be screeching denunciation or lofty dismissal of 
this view. But closing the eyes does not make a sore go away. 
The incontrovertible fact is that poetry is not read—or if it is, 
it’s Millay, Housman, Keats, Herrick, Frost. They wrote poetry, 
and it is read, because it is understood. It had—another 
sphincter-activating word—heart. It had not descended to a 
marrowless intellectuality in which the poets were afraid to 




















sing. What the reader gets now is often straight out of the 
machine shop. His statistical tables he can get from Moody’s 
Investors Service. 


Modern poetry has come to be known—not with complete 
truth but with more than a shading—as the rarefied atmosphere 
of the practitioner of clinical antisepsis. ‘ Modernity ’ has be- 
smeared here until it would seem to be as pariah as ‘traditional’. 
In truth, there is nothing wrong with either. Modernity is an 
element necessary to any art. How else, otherwise, can it 
move forward? New artists are forever trying new fields. Only 
a fool would hold them back. But many get lost, and their art, 
because of its lostness and obscurity, seems to them to be new 
and different, whereas it is only muddled. The greatest truths 
never needed to be clothed in ceremonial brocades. Only small- 
ness needs garish trappings to give the illusion of greatness. 

No critic or reader of poetry could in seriousness suggest that 
it go back to the rigid traditionalism of ‘ poesy ’ and garlanded 
fairies cavorting on th’ greensward. But the reader has the 
right to ask that the meat be made available to him without 
a ring full of skeleton keys. He has the right, also, to demand 
that it touch his emotions as well as his intelligence. 


Until such time as modern poets remember that poetry is a 
thing of the soul and that the soul can move only if the mind 
can understand; until such time as poets, without losing any 
of the modern touches which on occasion have made modern 
poetry great, go back to harping the strings of the human heart; 
until such time as they try to communicate an honest emotion 
untortured by tinsel—until such time, modern poetry will remain 
what it is today: the plaything of dilettantes and coterie 
esoterics. 


PRINTED AT THE PRESS OF VILLIERS PUBLICATIONS 
HOLLOWAY, LONDON, ENGLAND 
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SOMETHING ABOUT TEMPORARY, A SERMON 


FOR those of our readers who are disappointed 
in our present mimeographed format, may we in 
all humility point, first of all, to the con- 
tent of poems herein, and second, to our pre- 
sent list of Vagron Chapbooks? 





THE quality of the poems SPARROW prints con - 
tinues, we feel, to be high - this despite a 
mimeo formet. You will see editors in these 
pages, prize-winning poets, teachers, as well 
as new discoveries and little known writers. 


OUR policy of conserving our funds for use in 
publication of worthy brochures of poetry, or 
literary matter of high import, has already, 
at this second issue, .brought forth the three 
Vagrom Chapdooks here listed: 








1. The Twigs As Varied Bent, 
by James Boyer May cccccccccccsesee$le50 


2e Thanksgiving Eclogue, 
by Cid Cormanececcvecscvccsvvcccccese 50 


3. The Black and White Germmetry, 
by Barriss Millsecccccccccccccccese 250 


THE first of these chapbooks, a new survey of 

little magazines, is important because it is 

critically needed. The second, old Theocritus 
in English, is important because it is beaut-e 

iful. The third is in its om right, perhaps 

the mest imvortent of all our chapbooks, as a 

new work, by a new poet, and SPARROW, without 

further ado, is going to print him! 


IS there more you can ask of a verse-magazine? 

















A MEMORY OF LILAC 


When you put lilac in an earthen crock 

how arctic the aroma it distilled; 

this glacial cluster on a bluish stalk 

is partly spring's and partly winter's yield. 


When inky marshes brim and small snails crawl, 
when mayflies skim illuminated air, 

we put a plume of lilac in a bowl 

and let its blossoms fumigate the stair. ° 


What other early bloom enlivens so 

the linen tablecloth, whose petalled breath 
combines the memory of melting snow 

with sumac crimsoning on summer heath? 


And brooding on it at this ocean's rim 

of desert buds redeemed from arid loam 

by thin veins pulsing from impounded stream, 
I feel an exile from my prairie home. 


I'd leave this land of endless summer sun 
to hear the frogs in lustful quavering 

and with the winter's wingless vigil done 
begin again with indigo sprigs of spring. 


eeoe william pillin 





DITMA?* 
a deel de 


God: All eyes: To stare on bareness 
of a women's body, the pity ef it 
anguishing hot. Unboughed like a leap, 
a lion astounded, the same beast shy. 


Go look. There is:your truth. A cry 
ground and struck till its head falls off, 
the dead wound of maternity. Grief 
laughs. Call it a-Greek madness. 


A lion? A son. The blond head 
of a son, twined in its blood, raiséd 
as the torch of a wildgod's rampant stick. 


This is love. As a.secret rite. 
Riving the looked like of the flesh. 
OQ mother! This is your son: So help me 


eeeeeCia corman 


EMPTY ROOMS FOR TEE HOUSE WHICH WAS YESTERDAY 


Snow graciously tops the gray ground 

And every green and every clement elm is swaddled 
Though the noises of the night 

Speak of sepulchres and caves 

Anc of men's deep loneliness and vastness. 


Where lighted windows ice, lights are turned off, 
white ices and stars and falconed dodos arabesque. 
4nd with drolls upon their backs 

And dromedaries on every side 

Elephants gloom: oh empty world and room. 


eeeeegene magner 























A SONG FOR OLD APIS 


Old Apis, old sacred bull, 

Round and sleek and white, 

Red-eyed banquet master 

Chewing while the blind harpist 

Sang lickerish to his lords 

Old Apis drinking from the lotue eup 
Bleary over the wine's body 

While the slaves served their masters 
From perfume spoons on painted floors; 
Old Apis, within your Ptah, 

Chief God of Egypt's Memphis, 
Stepfather of Memphis, Tennessee.. 
Old Apis, now when the dumb show 
Dictionary clasps you only ~ 

A male animal of the ox family 
Calling your Christian wife cow, 

Old Apis caught in the Bull Market, . 
Rut for us fron the ancient cliffa, 
Old spirit in the threatened air 
Breed for us in delicate, virgin @yeg 
The fleshy points of Solomon's-seal! 


eeeesjames schevill 
THE EVERGREEW 


Through morning, languid branches dg: 
The sun inward, and flashed. _— new 

Delight along the worn 

Footway we came, hung sharp as thorn. . 


The leaves like birds awoke, and throate 
Together cried the liquid notes,” 

And called our name among . 

The vision branches freely hung. 


eoseec@lia dimmette 





DARK PATTERW 


Raccoon squirmed like apple worm 
Under the bare bare door, 

Raped at eve the nest of egg 

And stole through the darkling cane 
Like a prince in striped pants. 


Eyes rimmed with sophistry 

He classes his work with leisure, 

Counts students conning his oruder 

Lessons a pleasure, 

But most of all he loves 

Those who chase him with a pious curse 

And put on his ways with his sporting coat. 


Sometimes we few half feel 

When newborn lamb is cleansed of blood at feast 
In honor of destruction of the beast 

If he is gone when next we bark his name 

We must invent ' 

The theory of the lazy coon. 


ecooebdill lovelady 
PORTRAIT OF A SOLID CITIZEN 


The turtles of his thoughts ee 

clump through the mudpuddles of his ae 

dragging soft soiled feet over girls' laughter, ~~ 
flicking little red snouts ‘, 

at the armored fatness of other turtles, . 
blinking little rivet eyes . 
in the smoke-filled lasciviousness of back rooms, 

and ‘retiring in a dead gray lump under bony silence 

if anyone mentions music or a book ‘ 
or the first cherry blossom in the orchard. 


eoees@dward v craddock 























SMALLER EVEN THAW THAT 


jockey size 

he has with him 

this blond sylph on stilts 
her behind swaying 

as high as his head 


her tallness mesmerizes him 

and he rides her at night 

like he was sweating Sea Biscuit 
to a photo finish 


like he was pummeling the world 
to get even 


ecoeeS @ laurila 


HUMMED WITHOUT MUSIC CHANT OF THE RAGPICKER 
MOOV 
Rigor sharp 
the distaff roars Bulk 
a clang of dented pots the weigher 
and beds five-posted sifts soiled tatter 
snag circular dust wants 
or the low moon edge are needed by 
or sought 
rolling. 


for this day is gone 
and tomorrow 
eeeeebdob nystedt scales 


the same minus. 








I saw a man changed into moneys 

His head became a bank vault door- 

in which the wheels were seen to hurry, 
the valves were hoard to auaintly purr 


The breast was soft as brown purse leather - 
in which the bones were solid coin. 

The bullion heart, held fast forever, 
fed stocks and bonds through copper veins, 


Lithe arms of sreenbacks wound to cable” 

clasped lover and tom> and mortal tower; 
with special joy reached to inveigle — 
the tender child with twist of power. 


0 ws eo 2 > MO 


And looking down, I saw, amazed, 

_ that the repreductive organs set 

in wax and most conspicuously placed « 
were rothing more than cancelled checks, . 











eoeeefeorge abbe 


WINNING 


Winning, and aiways winning, has been my master, 
as though I Pool the need of a third hand 
or want an extra bmg egainst my ribs. 


- scotch eae 





This is a monstrous drive, and I am frightened, 
but whon I haven't got a thing to do . 
I count: the numbers pile like silly insects, 


and they bite. They bite in quite the sense 
the loarned doctors mean who say to fix 
on numbers is a masochist's delusion. 





My giant is always equal to his inning. 
I am always winuinge I am out of breath <= 
where is that lung, my third, my dandy lung? 


eceoerGlix n stot'anile 
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ABSALOM 


It is a meaningless voyage. 

The unwieldy ark flees Jerusalem, 
Comes back, like a young girl 
Questioning her bath: 

‘Is the water too hot? 

Is the soap too strong? 

The door is locked, 

But am I really safe?’ 


An oak tree is a strange sign, 
David; you are still the king. 

Are you still the king? Which tree 
Is the father, which the son? 
Beauty is an unwieldy bedfellow, 
Sits tall in the saddle, loves 

The woods, becomes part 

Of the wood, as a father 

Is always part of his son, 


Here is the pits your heart 

Is his heart, heavy, 

As if covered with stone, 

"Absalom, Absalom, let me 

Take veur =lace!" But ' you cannot - - °. 
Take his place, his pillar, his throne. 
You, prostrate, unkingly, forlorn, 

Are the perennial fathers; and he, 
Rebellious, sought his own 

Place in the sun. , 


eseessanford edelstein 
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THE SOUTH, AS THE HOME OF CLAYBORNE LOWRY, Dying 


4s I was a boy in the fields green and winter 
after the harvest, after the slack season, 

I was still a boy as a boy is, Hiawatha as 
myself among the pines and blackberries 

and swamps as wild as° the dream of a boy 
about Shakespeare, and’as empty: with birds, 
squirrels, trees and the murk, where creeks 
as full as the sky flowed, and jolly 

as a boy I built haystacks lonelier than Sunday 
in a Spring field, and flowered, 

I slept like the dead about heaven among 

.19 Gities, and more colorful, as a boy. 


eosesd Vincent smith 
ITALIAN MOMENT 


This moment cupped in the marble hend, 
the fountains instant crystal hung, 
ripe melon of light cut slanting 
across the home of princes 


our new eyes flooded with the past, 
temerity of new fingers on immortal stone, 

the leonardo ‘smile; end the bright hills silent 
knowing the ‘taste of our fear 


rawness waititig to swallow us again 

after this cleft in the dimensions..... 

For salvation remember the cupped marble hand 
and the lily blossoming in stone. 


eseeealan donovan 
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GREEY GARDE*¥ 


Mother grew ths garden, 

Cub and tossed the salad 
Days I lay in torpor: 
Stuffed with her baked bread: 


Heavy and warm, white 

As her great breasts and belly, 
Hunched I lay in 

My new matrix, tossing. 


She lay in the cool evening, 
Dark as her womb, smelling 
Her green garden; 

She lay on the hard bench 


Which she had made, chewing 
Salad she had tossed, feeling 
The pains of labor raking 

In the garden. 


While I crouched between 
Garlic and roses in the mud, 
A white letter slid 

Like a knifs 


Into the garden: "Greetings"; 
Crude caesarean ripped 

But not untimely -- 

Now I had ea feather? 


How would I toss my salad days -- 

Buy bread or get? 

Both wombs are torn, the green and warm; 
Is post-partum with me yet? 


eooe ef Ons de witt 








MATISSE -- "The Blue Window" 12 


There is much air in this picture. 
Flowers are inside and foliage outside. 
the flowers are real but the foliage cowers 
from being recognised. 
Jewelry and lamps and table things are here, 
of course. 
All are startled patches spots and lines 
that stand in instant color instantly, 
Then fall. 


I know I know the season, 

The agony of vase cloud house and willow. 

My fingers kmow all the reasons that they cannot 
speak aloud. 


But what I must see into are the tangled beliefs, 
the silence, 
Here pacified in blue. 


eceeek raeburn miller 
WINGS OF THE DREAM 


When the millenium finally comes 

to the desperate last believers, 

it will curiously waver at first 

like faces bent over water. 

The slim towers will shake in the wind 
and some will shatter like crystal 
only to form again 

as the dream broods over the water 
wings of the dream over water. 

The world will curiously waver, 

the new sun will rise from the. water, 
the old world will waver and broak, 
while the fishes: swim through the windows 
over the ivory limbs 

of the golden impossible women, 

whose hair floats high on the waves 
caught fast on the new constellations. 


eseeelilith lorraine 




















NEBIIM 


Before the day, as after, 
ange!.s speak. This is 
THE WORD, and uttered voiceless 
through all time, for listeners... 
No hallowed special period 
is for prophecy -- but 
everywhere, as surely 
as in temple gardans 
of Eleusis, then. 
Departure whence from Crete did 
not destroy those powérs; 
every thirteenth day 
of each September, the eph- 
ibi went from Athens, 
to return with sacra. 
So, with modern science -- 
but another rendering 
of God's great witnesses... 
even blind ones, like 
deniers of these very 
instruments, so bomb-prepared 
to shatter all our columned 
porticoes...and maybe soon 
return to listen to Keryces? 


evesejames boyer may 


VAGROM CHAPBOOK 
number One: 
TWIGS AS VARIED BENT 


by James Boyer May 


---a new survey of little magazines, by the 
editor of Trace. Available this month , 
at $1.50 the copy. Order through: 

Felix N. Stefanile 
111-13 38th Avenue 
Corona, 68, %. Y. 


A LIMITED EDITION 
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AROUND LAUDERDALE 


I sew the yucca flowering ' 
above banks of Floridian desolation 


where gardeners prepare next year's debacle. 


Charred cypress knees in the swart canal 
explained my heresy 
as our closed speedboat fulminated by. 


Ah blissful are the gardens-of Lauderdale. 


Even a northern fruitetree can be seen 
in bloom as April crumbles into May. 


Shaggy New River, the interior -- 
by the powor-plant we built in the meadow 
at the crossing of the jungle streams, 
there a sea-cow deeply dived 

and the shadows seemed alive with 
red-wingedé whistling dreams. 


ecoeeW S Allon 
Vow 


Remember now the pledge 

in darimess, our voices thinned 
by the tempest there rock-ledged 
above a wild and reeling sea 

that flung cold salt upon our lips 
in dispute with propinquity... 


The cliff has crumbled, tides 

recessod to their etarnal deeps. 

Only our vow abides 

sealed by midnight, signed by the wind. 


eseserOlsnd ryder-smith 

















two poems: 
ACHIEVEMEPT OF LOVE 


And how 
shall the whale 
achieve love 


in a storm 
of churning 


caps, spume 
ice-blocks flowing 


no privacy 
of courtship 
in the sea 


rearing 

like a submarine 
blasted 

from the depths 
of a churning 
sea 


but his mate 
abiding 


and his penis 
man-long 
leaping free 


and then 
go diving 


15 
RALVEGLO, HOMI"G 


With each 

Ilalo 

that I should be 
so accosted 


With each 
in love toils 
mastering 


It is as if 
thrown to the birds 


Thrown 
to the rending 
medieval birds 


To be squeesed out 


as with 
their droppings 


soe ejudson crews 





THE MAN WITH THE DEEP TAN 16 


The man with the deep tan 

In the sport coat and bleached 
Crew cut complains loudly 

As he sips his drink 


Do they think I can be in more 

Than one place at a time 

(The deep tan and white shock 

Make you think of beaches and golf) 


I called Marian at the office 
I told her I'll try 

I'll try to get back Wednesday 
(Or yachts and blue water) 


I don't know if I can make it 

I said but I'll try (the man 
Listening as if he understands 

Is not tan or bleached -- you think 
Of offices and a little fresh air 
In the back yard after supper) 


I'll try I told her but I really 
Can't be in more than one place 
At a time (the pale man shakes 
His head and sips his drink) 


eeeeebarriss mills 


Barriss Mills' first book of poems, 

THE BLACK AND WHITE GEOMETRY, will 

be published by the Sparrow Magazine 

as Vagrom Chapbook “Number Three. It 

is scheduled for release February 1956, 
and will sell for 50c/. Advance orders 
on this limited edition of exciting, new 
poems, are now being taken. 
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CONCEIT #1 


Vincent Ferrini is ono of the few 

"younger" poets I know who has evolved 

a style completely and personally his own. 
Also, Ferrini is a brave poet --«- 

he publishes everywhere, and anywhere, 

and he publishes aimself: this is evidence, 

I feel, of a certain self-critical elan, 

the kind of thing that makes poetry vital and valid. 
I have never read o dull or despairing poem by 
Ferrini. In his HOUSE OF TIME -- 

Fortune Press, $2.00) I have come across 

that rarity, for all of usi, 

an outstandingly good yowmg poem 

the long INLAND/ISLAND, 

which some of you may recall from an issue of 
Origin. Among the vounger favorites, 

not even Creeley has yet come out with 

such a fine, extended work, Ard all to the good 
with Ferrini is that his work never relaxes -- 
he is always vying towards some new tension, 
and quick esthetique. 

It is a pleasure to print him. 
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Alpha 


The face beneath 
the skin of the first driftsea bone 
is loud 

& heavy 
as the slap of the one life 
Wave on sand 
& another 

behind 

mounting on primal 
I/ sunk & forgotten 
in the heart of the other 
me 
beyond the eye's reach 
urgent as land ;: 
blue cocoon / outside 
neither night nor day 





THE PHOENIX IN THE SPHINX 





containing the record of 20 
transmigration : 
ubiquitous & hidden 
mosaic : 
skin & shoes are grains of 
silence 
& the heave of breathing 
underground : 
lava & water & 
air 
of minds knitting 
my you your me . 
the motion of time 
working on matter 
a language 
unwritten 

heard 
by the eyeless face 
in the cave of death 
this murmuring red river 
closed in: 
the unsaying signposts 
telling 
who have to die to live . 


2 
Aum Mani Padne Hum 


in ths mouth of the fish 
the path to the 
ultimete 


waterborne 
wildnoiling greysky of the 
churchiess saints 


inside the enbryos 
explode 
cosmogonies of 
God 


& graven on bone 
the cevedrawings 
of the last tomorrow 


rnuo off the black deed 
& underneath is a 
white ons 




















the mouth of the dead 


is alive 
& speaks 
with your tongue 
(as you 
embalm the world of not 
you/ 


ridden of pharaoh 


((in my giving out ken 
submerged 
& the impenetrably dark 
my 
maxims ) ) 
weaving 
fate 


the sound of pain 
is the genesis of love 


‘ at the back of the 
blind? 
stairs! 


& no sight 
but touch 
slipping out of the hands 


the fish mouth 
sucking in 

the design 
we the action 


selfshorn 








3 22 
Augur 


It is my look yours & his 
and all 
in the Face 


that is done to 
& stuns to awareness 
of what we do 
knowing 
the inevitable 


direction . 


moon turning inside your head 
the theory 

visionary as nile 

hair 

& the unquiet old-grasses 


((your eyes nightsky regions 
mine 
boring to vital sources 


then: 
rock presentiments 
with the inviloable 
manifestations of the overflowing 
continuing self 
(of things )) 


[freedom within the freme/ 
communications in the ancient air. 
(the hieroglyphic codes to 
apotheosis 


from the airless houses) 


__at the feot/ 
from the unseen 


temple 
there in the substance 
unmmixing the strata of 
destiny, 
so 














nerves tied to other 23 
identities 

& seeing 
is feeling 


Creation 
springing clairvoyant 
(eonloving ) 
fron this 
living 


I/ presence of the vanishing 
reality 


(without which light 
death breeds down to an incestuous 
firmament 


thus 
the plan and purport of the ascending 


I go in one 
up the universe's pyramind 
by the dust of restless 
voices & 
voyaging souls 

to reach the other 
in the seasky 

flesh of the 

underworld 


birdwoman/ 


parchment skinned 
living in no time 
omnipresent 
evertouching 
rousing 
the 1000 year sleeping 
to the after forms 
me in the manifold 
taking the snakeboat 
thru copper room 








eburch roan 24 
wine room 
by moon tunnel 


O dead city 
alive in the night of now! 
sea eyed 
woman 
cloudconstructed 


quickening 
the wmknown in the nom 


unriddling the undying dead 
the river-sermon in the 


suoh as I made 
in your human chamber 
sarcophagus bound 
& wheeling 
free 
fron 
to 
you 


(child again 
bud ready 
hoary as the trunk) 


6 
Transfiguration 





It 4s the incubus of my father 
dances 
in the totem 
I am coupled with 
& fire feathered! 
lifting 
dawn & love's land! 


as rains 
the chains squash 


‘ I am 
sundered from the umbilical 
banking 
not earthward byt skyward 








the little magazine in america 


The BLUE GUITAR 
17352 North Maltnan Avenue 
Los Angeles 26, California 


The BLUE GUITAR must speak constantly to 
people who sustain hardened images of "little" mae 
gazinese Two of these images cut sharply enough to 
shear off potential readers, One is the belief 
that the poetry in such publicatims is inevita- 
bly bad» The contributors, say the people who 
sharpen this image, are over forty and afraid. Or 
they are callow amateurs with less skill thana 
high school laureate, 


The souls who nurture the other image 
try to be "historical" in their perspective, This 
somehow lends objectivity to their pronouncements ¢ 
They say simply that the period of the "little" m= 
gazine has run out; the citizens are cloyed with 
the drivel in such publicationse The good people 
are leaving in croves for Mentor and Perma books , 
which they can buy at the. drugstore along with 
trusses and malted milk, Fernando Puma, who says 
in the books he edits that he is an artist, ponti- 
ficates +». the era of the ‘little* magazines with 
their small cirenlation and ingrown attitudes are 
(sic) a thing of the past." 


The editors of the BLUE GUITAR offer a 





third attitude toward "Little" magazines, namely , 
that there is no such thing. Physically, of course 
many publications are smali, but one carmot genor= 
alize on size so long as diminutive magazines ine 
clude some of the things ome can buy at the newse 
stand. Like people, magazines tend to defy class= 
ification;they rise and fall singly,not as groups 
Medicine men harvest their tiger whiskers one ti- 
ger at a time, and each whisker works its therapy 
in its own way. 


The cnly thing most "little" magazines 
have uniquely in common is that they are unbelie- 
vabliy different from one anothers What possible 
forces in our culture could sink over one hundred 
different magazines at the same,time? Each publi- 
cation dies or survives for its own reasonse The 
law of nature applies to magazines as much as to 
anything. 


Why should the BLUE GUITAR survive past 
its eighth issue,which is mow under way?Qne reason 
is that we conserve our strength by focusing it on 
esthetic considerations,where it belongs. To state 
such a thing might soem inanely obvicus--- if one 
does not read “liiterary" magazines. Many of them 
think that poetry ic politics, and that criticisa 
is a cross between biography and sociolagy. Last 
year, wewrote am essay called “The Axe and the 
Stone" (see the June 13,1953 Kaw Yarker)« We saids 
"We grind en esthetic axe om aa organic stone. 
The only way we could dis would be to have s law 
passed against such grinding-or have it investiga- 
ted by the primitives in the Senate.Bus if we fall 
so will the Kenyon Review, tho Sewanee Roview, and 
others which ‘stick to eo 


n 





The only decent way to classify magazines 
is according to attitude, and our attitude is that 
literary magagines should be esthetic. So long as 
en organic poem of esthetic merit survives, 3SLUE 
GUITAR will be around to print it, We understand 
that a little magazine by: the name of Quick fell 
the other day, Wewere insensitive ent ugh not to 
say : “There but for the grace of Cod go I." 














Actively, Quiet was about as closely ree 
lated t> tho BLS GUITAR as most “little” MAZ22iNeSe 
We read then netureliysit ts cur duty to do so for 
some reason or other And wo find that depressingly 
few interest taemselves in ert as art, poem qua 
poem. Mest worry sbovt ertrinsic considerations : 
tradition, certain prosodis forms (some will take 
nothing but riyme; others print aly vers libre), 
sociology, : cononics., ond politics, Sx “mdulge in 
that most pernicious form of editorial ‘vackserateh 
eing: the reciprocal vrinting of editors' poemse 
Meany arse Siogrephical,demanding information on the 
poet before they will print his work. Most are ece# 
lectic;they maintain no esthetic standard and make 
no effort to devslop literary criterias Undecided 
about what ea poem wants to be, they select their 
material by what might be termed "shotegun esthe- 
tics,” if it is esthetics at all.They print Roman- 
tic throwbacks, neo*Victorian verse, greetingcard 
Sint.ec, and the vague emotional semantic blanks 
an. “s.igies of Chris Bierines, whess lines soane=- 
how retain an aura of tho “poatie" about their pre 
ecious languaze, Along with this eclectic jungle 
a few editors orint organic POCOMS « 
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The BLUE GUITAR prints nothing else--un- 
less it is to show what not to do in peetry. We 
maintain a standard. We raglize that,in our Grese 
-Roman=Judec«Shrist vian cuiture,two divergent atti- 
tudes toward esthetics operate : the Platonic and 
Aristotelian views. (Of Course, Hhese attitudesare 
no more ‘the restricted and specifics ones held by 
Plato and Aristotle than “ motaeli Christianity is 


the theology of Christ.} 


54% 


Essentiallv, the Platonic view is the ex- 
tra-literary attitude which dominated criticism 
from the seventeenth century to World War One. The 
extra-literery pecpie feel that a poem above all 
should mean, not be. A posm must be a utiliterian 
component of something larger than itself.It must, 
at the very least, clerify or reveal obscure feae- 
tures in the biography of the euthor.(In many gra- 
duate semirars,a poem is considered “important” if 
it does this, especially if an established writer 








like Teanyson is involved.)in their efforts to fit 
it into a larger wicle, the extra-literary critice 
cannot and do not use the whole poomsthey deal ine 


evitably with parapbrasable “coxsent as a working 
substitutes. 

ths Aristotelians--ecrganic in their de- 
Mands and esthetic in their approach---assert that 
@ poem above all must be.It must present itself as 
a new and autotelic entity,a umique esthetic crea- 
tion .Wnaether i+ is successful as a footnote or ine 
dex to scme "“largor"study is irrelevant to its me- 
rit as a poem, as a work of art.A poem may be used 
as if it were:not a poem, but this proves nothing 
pertinent. A candle may be pressed into servico as 
a suppos:ory, bus to say that it is good for this 
purpose leaves unt ouched the guestion of its excel 
~lence as a candle.Criteria to which artistic mer- 
it is irrelevant can scarcely lead to valid esthot 
eic conclusions. Yot,this is what the extra-liter- 
ary critic does everytime he squashes a poem under 
his fat thumb in the name of “higher" criticism 


Even the psychological critic, modern as 
: & ’ 
he may soem to tho iavmar, operates on the periphe 
ery of art, deals in estnuetic irvelevancies.A hor 
eribly bac verse serves his purposes as well as a 
superior poem. To him, «a poem is a case history 
with rhyme. 


What does this have to do with prastic- 
ing poets? Unfortunately, current critical orienta 
«tions, conecious and unconscious, condition anddi- 
stort the image of pootry cherished by many poet. 
Some posts sincerely believe that a poom wants to 
be a sermon, wants tv de a ca"s"e or fragmentary 
biography, wants to be a socio-economic manifesto. 
Newspaper poets think that their job's to lend the 
"dignity" of .i.-me to the cliches, bromides, and 
platitudes of the unwashed and the Rotarians. Oth- 
thers, concids:ad for some reason to be a couple 
cuts above tre Eddie Guests, think they have 
“something to say"; to them the poem, not the ser- 
mon or the escay, is the placs in which to say it. 
But, as Auden (Poets at Work) said: 








‘'ahy do you want to write poetry?' If the 
young wan an avers 'I have important things 
I wart to say, then he is not a poet.If 
he answers, ‘Il like hanging around words 
listening to what they say, ' then maybehe 
is going to be a poets 


We agree, Then there are poets who think 
a poem is a fumel into which they may pour their 
"higher" experiences so that lesser souls might 
drink of the distilled trickle. Allen Tate, a tem= 
perate man usually,chokes up on this (Selected Po- 
Ooms, 1937): 


The poet as seer who experiences life in 
behalf of the population...an interesting 

picture: it happens to be one with which 

I have no sympathy at all. 


We agree. 


In short,a poem does not represent sone- 
thing else --any more than the universe represents 
another universe or a tree or a person. A poen is 
noS a vehicle, not a shoehorn, not an index or a 
footnote. A poem is a unique creation in depth, a 
little universe with its om laws, its owm relati- 
onships,its own global forn.The BLUS GUITAR prinis 
organic poems; they want to ba printed and we want 
to print then. 


Tits Di TOR ee) 
by G. De Witt 


#1 of the Little Magazine in America series fea- 
tured Origin. This series is an integral part 
of the SPARROW Mas vagine, and will continue. 
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LETTER TO ROBERT CREELEY 
e--after reading "The Immoral Proposition" 


I think that I shall never see 

@ poem saltier than p, 

but you can make me see and feel 

some things that are particularly real. 
Especially this I commend: 

you're a poet who knows when to end, 

and don't waste your time on a coda 
that fizzes all over the place like soda. 
In this respect there's Stefanile, 

who gets as tricky as en eel, 

who milks a metaphor to death 

before he's even out of breath. 

Another point that's all success 

is the way you meter out a pause, 

and really, pauses tel! a lot. 

But don't you work the path and not the plot? 
There're times when I'm almost certain 
your lines remind me of mesh-curtain:s 
with so few words, and so many spaces, 
like only noses and no faces. 

I quite agree that Dylan Thomas 

poured it on and blew his commas, 

but do you think it really fair 

to leave us with so very much air? 
Perhaps I'm a bit sentimental, 

but I'm not an oriental, 

and care ro more for a terse tanka 

than for my girifric.d's friend the banker. 
I don't advise you to writo an ode, 

but often you sound lixe Morse code, 
with measure that is spare and keen 

and comes out very, very clean, 

still, giving us no ple on tones <= 

I like meat on all my does. 

Let me repeat: meat on the hook! You 
give us something like the hokku. 

This isn't hocus-pocus, 

dear Creeley, but give us time to focus. 
You can't just stop at nino-lines-point 
and then expect the muse to faint 








at all the passion you've displayed: 
it's more like posies for the maid. 
Thanks, though, for an intrinsic tune, 
and also for pricking the balloon 

of "taught" iambic -- more, I find 

that the way you murder a five-foot line 
is proof elated that lines can turn 
before they wind up mostly heartburn. 

To bring us to Dre Williams' notion, 

we needed a man of our own generation. 
This you've accanplished, and probably more, 
contemporarily and sure. 

You've also brought at nearer glance, a 
hint of what might be a new stanza. 

I only suspect that it's time for 

your extended mood, and possibly more. 
The country has waited long enough 

for poets who can write your stuff, 

Now lest you think I've taken back 

my accusation of "Rorschach," 

I guess it's high time someone said, 

Bob Creeley? -- yes, I almost read 

that lovely poem he almost wrote, 

but it stopped right in the middle of my throat. 


eoocetGlix stefanile 


es eg lf ety 

no poet in recent American activity is 
so generally admired by his fellows as is Robt. 
Creeley, and primarily for his art. We urge 
our readers to read him: The Immoral Proposition 
in the Jargon 8 issue may be ordered through 
Jonathan Williams, Jargon, Box 518, Highlands, 
North Carolina, for $1.50. 














HIGH SIWSERS LOW AVATRLS by James Schevill 


Bern Pcrier Books, i983 


~- technically,uder- 
( yet impressive-.) 
searcshiie "mg diseases of soci- 
“nurtured urban vice. Yet, with 
i cures. In me- 
» fash che universal con- 
iontnelaon, chat man is 2 gether good nor alto- 
gether evi... 
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es a 
out te sur 





as the Mayor ( appr opriately ) remarks, the play’ 

"isn't exactly a happy ending“. .reslied to by Sal's *. not 
wmbhappy oither,” Not solely by reasam of their parts , these 
eee fauly arg spoker. by male and female. iesential 
womanly c voiced by Sal, though she was the 
A ay isfied to preserve compromise in pa- 
tient hope ture; walle he ( though the machine's 
politician tisSied, paradoxically, both by being 
trammeled in selMch power sy tae Police Chief } and by 


ss pape a 
‘ sat annaonnialt Aatc i , ’ : 
having witaesssd essuntiel dofent sy umselfish Sica ta 





ploy doss more than exposs corrup 

Liti "Sir, on the 
ir. Schowili is 
conceds that 
uvholds fres 


etion aud phi.os 
right side if you 


no existentialist 
man‘s natura can 











wiil Aisc, hs is of greater 
practice: importance, at this Solnt in history, to dgcide 
with whom to Staats ditch than to induige fruitless rages or= 
er the inadequacies of human Instruments flewsec te prevent 
any course in any iife from becoming entire fulfillment. 


wy 
t2 
‘a 


this means im a senss advocacy of moral compro~ 
mise in favor of maturer 3: i 5,noO less an expose. 
The plavriehs not oly som Os cut is famie 
liar with the espsets of vice in the American pelitical 
scene upheld by law, icseite The viilain is the unregener 
“ate Chief of Poiice, not amy of the crooks...6..7 numerous 
prototypes ‘or .ich character suggest themselves from Tee 
cent history. 








verse, 





As in many of his posms ( not for stage )*chevill 
Pa balg vrankish extravagange for critieai social analyses 
where others would emmioy realism, "sot the start, however, 








no ong is Gesaived about the deadiyeserious intentions in. 
this whimsey- And meantime, Shough his ideas mas=’t be orie 
ginal nor his expositions ( in secence ) particulerly unue 


sual, his special treatment is wiigue and embodies an orie 


ginal flavor entitiing hiin to consideration as artist of 
first rank. His style and maumer,his idiom { at this ‘Sosa 
well cevelspad ) and ths creation cf creemlike atmosphere 





for cspicting drab abuses ef overyiave-ecombining these as 
he coes,makss him a mere important literary figure then so 
far acknowlsdged. Ne is imitating no one--although ho has 
learned fram and bee influenced by many poets and drama— 
tists. Eis relationship. for instarce,to Eugene O'Neill is 
obvious. Sus he's strictly net a follower of O'Neill'sq<«- 
no moxe than ( as “poet } he can be said to be disciple of 
Oliver Golcsmitz or Waldo Emerson or Hart Crane or Walt 
Whitman, though all their influences are present. 





The veree euploys 2 ¢ emai ~free technicgue,in which 
the syllable structure is nevertheless fairly prominent. 
The emphases concta the ssheme, relying in part upm troc- 
hee, but with syllable forms mixed for three-to four-stress 
lines best suited to dramatic speech in contemporary Ameri 


ecan motropolitean vernacular. As acting material,it's suit 
-ed to a return to ean Katy Sage gesture and plasticity 
of moverent, bask toward + Iouson-Moliere tynes. Scanes 
flow easiiy, smoothly énSokiy, ane fvom the other, however. 
To mension this type of acting is uot te suggest anything 


like the ofcen-wooden trenmsitions in earlier ztaging---ra- 
ther, the use Sobh of musie anc sets maintains a pleasing 
complementary fiuidity. This is apparent in the mere read- 
ing, %to those who never have seen HIGH SINNERS LOW ANGELS 


{ 


performec ( and this writer has nov }. 


CERRERUS 
Contact Pres 


A welleprinted worthy bee's with timely work of more-than- 

incidental relevance ( both ar’ and re art ),though per 

ehaps not of pardurabig si ei cancs. But,presumably, each 

of theses Canedians ~-- Louis Dudek, Irving Layton, Raymond 

Souster - attacks one of three ksace of the coeval machine 

espawned monster; and Gisbelief in the infernal regions o- 
a teen oe 


ver wiich Echidna's child steod guaré renders teday's read 


as 
ift 
D 
S) 


eek 
eers incredulisus of monsters Reseovcrhly,forerercs to each 

2 aw ana *tnrénmnt ter ones teil - a . Bos ie 
section are logically mot@led enc philecophically iuoomsia 
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«tent, over inte:celly, and,not unexpected, what with con- 








fusion at the analytical level, the poetry exhibits both 
intellectual untidiness ( preliminary ) and inadequate syn 
-thesis at inspired creative levels. Insights are sporadic 
to a degree that in many pieces a reader is likely neither 
stimulated nor convinced by attacks on every aspect of hu- 
man affairs .... from backwoods of ignorance to centers of 
sham city wisdom, to the minutia-aphasia of modern science 
and dubious schedules of modern academies, 


Since the poets essentially are sound and on the 
side of the angels, it is bitter not wmqualifiedly to ao- 
claim them. But to expect this, really would be after all 
too much,such heights of aspiration precluding hope of as- 
cension to more than one or two poets of the same genera- 
tion in the entire world--not just Canada. Full measure of 
praise is due, for sincere umswerving purposes, to expose 
wrong-thinking evils where they've discerned them. Talent- 
ed,each, they surely can't be damned for not demmstrating 
sheer genius. 


Particularly in reference to Raymond Souster,who 
seems youngest,may be here simply is not yet realized what 
then emphatically deserves the abused name, of 'promise.' 
And weight may conceivably attach to the fact that work of 
Irving Layton shows the highest polish, while containing 
less-significant thought. Possibly certain inchoate large 
intentions in the other two poets merely wait full realisa 
~tion of maturity of idea along with achievement of super- 
ficial proficiency. And each of the three does delve major 
themes ;though,as to traditions ( literary),all may be said 
to have been influenced rather indiscriminately by the nu- 
merous elder moderns from those who arrived at critical no 
-tice just after War 1 to those Thirty-ish 'rebels' anteda 
=-ting War II. And none-- sadly-- makes valid advances over 
such predecessors, nor justly may be asserted to have de- 
veloped either original technique or idiom. 


JAMES BOYER MAY 
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Larry Eigner 

Cid Corman 
Lawrence Lipton 
Richard Ashman 
William Margolis 
Miriam Jans 
Theodore Enslin 
Sanford Edelstein 
H. & Brisas 
Henry Birnbaum 
David Galler 
Wendell Anderson 
George Abbe 


‘Order your copy now! 




































AS A MATTER OF FACT THE-YOUNG OMFS 





Are Going all risht these days. Aside from such 
honorable enceevors as Erewhon Press, (Embryo), the 
Contact Press, the Book Club for Poetry, and the . 
usuel ectivites of many little megazines, we take 
heart from e studious end lively outfit. known as 
The Divers Press, headed by Robert Creeley. 


There isn't a stale wer-horse in the lot, and 
everything points to a pro-Pound, pro-Williams 
orientation, which meny of us will argue both for 

end exainst, but if only on the besis of beautiful 
yet inexpensive books presenting conscientious work 
by tryingly and truly young and contemporary ertists, 
writers who feel their language as a living body, the 
Divers Press is in a class by itself. Robert Creeley, 
Peul Bleckburn, Larry Eigner, and now, we understand, 
Irving Layton - of Canada - are esch many, many cuts 
above the average word-lush dominating our college 
querterlies and little reviews. To these, poetry 

is not a polite, efter-tea sctivity related to 
knittirg, reading the papers on the porch or view- 
ing Grade-school lentern slides with Grendme. It is 
a Thing, with depth and cGimension and weight, and 
only out of this primary prejudice end tension does 
reel poetry ever get written. Sparrow end mbryo 

end Imazgi and the few other sincere competitors had 
better aim high to equal the Divers effort. 





Se kee 


The New Orleans Poetry Journal, P. 0. Box 12036, New 
Orleans 24, Louisiana, is one of the latest poetry 
journals, with first issue slated this winter, 

Richard Ashran, editor, asks for meterial "...that 
communicates at one reading, end rewards re-reeding.." 
Ashmen promises to be a lively editor, and this mag 
ousht to be one to watch, 





THEE 


Possibly the most exhaustive news colwnn on the 

activity of fellow-poets is hendled by Lilith Lor- 
reine, editor of Different, whith is scheduled to 
pecore en annusl. Literally pages & pages of news, 

radio poetry brosdcast notes, reprint iniormation and 
book advertising zeslore. Different is the sister re- 
view to Flame: 79-14 266St. Floral Park, L.I., W.Y. 








THE CRUCIFIXION by Marion Schoeberlein 
Christopher Publishing House 


This brochure is unfair: stock responses, pious platitudes 
and a subject matter dear to the hearts of many, including 
this reviewer, prevent reasonable dismissal of so inadequat 
a work. 


SEH 


PINFEATHERS FROM PHGASUS by Garth Bentley 
Christopher Publishing House 


A book of clever and at times witty verse by a man who is 
almost as prolific as August Derleth. A perfect gift for 
The Boss. 


Mt Het 


A BOOK OF SKETCHES by Anthony Hecht 
privately mimeogravhed 


Vuch feeling here, but too little style as the passion 
urges into sentimentality. Every poem could usé a good 
shave. 


RHE 


SHAK? HANDS WITH THE FAlGMAN 
A DREAP THAT IS DYING -- by Raymond Souster 
Mimeozranhed: Contact Press 


We hear Canade is alive. We know Souster is, Much, maybe 
most of his verse has a gerlic twist, as he expresses with 
verve his metropolitan annoyances and obsessions, in 

this least happy of centuries. War poems, and no laughs. 

‘' Like most of us he tends to vrite too damn much, but to 
his everlasting credit, you can usually feel the poetic 
muscles flexing on every page. We enjoyed these two 
pamphlets thoroughly. 


KRRER 


Note to little presses: we give mimeo books the same 
spread we give printed books. All we ask is that no one 
send us privately printed brochures of thoughts, moods, 
petals, butterflies, etc. etc. 
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NOVA, a new querterly "for those unbroken by the stone- 
head age... to be put out by George H. Moorse. $1.00 
the sub of four. Hecate Chapbooks, as well. Write to 


Nova at 1619 Bellmore Road, N. Bellmore, NY. 


2ebtabst 


Bob Nystedt promises reviews of poetry books as well, in 
his new poetry column for the Daily News, Lewistown, Mon- 
tana, c/o Poetry Corner. 


S456 St 50 54 
SRE 


One of those better critiques, appearing in the last 
issue of Judson Crews' DEER AND DACHSHUND, that of EY V. 
Griffith's on the poetry of Mason Jordan Mason, We re- 
commend it, as well as D & D, and sorry to see’such a 
marvellous projection of dissent go. E. V. Griffith, of 
Poems in Circulation, will soon issue his own magazine, 
entitled HEARSE. 


Hee 


THIS ROWDY HEART 
by Frances Frost -- The Book Club for Poetry 


To those of us who have grown accustomed to Miss Frost's 
name and verse in all sorts of places, to wit The Times, 
The New Yorker, Saturday Review, etc., this first selec- 
tion of a new book club will come as no surprisé. But 
we are surprised to learn that it should be Miss Frost's 
first collection of verse for mature people, as the jack- 
et stetes, (Bet she has a child's book of verse to her 
credits) lbiss Frost is a superior lady-mechanic. Her 
work is full of a warm competence and a sure line, and 
though she reverts, from time to time, to the Robinson- 
Frost-Coffin werehouse of Vermont end New Hampshire 
folk-imeges, she does sowlthto cite the Big Three of 
this type of verse -- no moroseness, no Republican 
speechifying, and no tinny lines. The book.itself is 

a marvel of fine printing (The Golden Quill Press) and 
guite worthy of a book club. Let us hope for many more. 


WH 








POEMS OF GCRDON WHARTON 
The Poet #8, Scotland 


We too, to concur with W. Price Turner's little intro- 
duction to this issue, like Wharton. . He gets away, we 
think, with ell sorts of tricky baloney; he is full of 
effects and literate nonsense rhymes and refrains, but 
when, as in "The Ballad of Red-Eyed Kelly," all of the 
effects and tricks mesh into a poem of real meaning and 
feeling, we are touched by the ene and amazed at 
the skill. Highly recommended, 


HbR 


ELEVEN SCOTTISH POETS 
The Poet, (Villiers) 


A qQuietfBook, with nothing bad, nothing outstanding, 


HHH 


Other béoks received, some of which are to be reviewed 
in a later number -- 


Some Poems on The Universal Theorem - Hugh Creighton Hill 
Heron Press 

Timeo Hominem Unius l"ulieris - Vincent Ferrini 
Heron Press 

Wild Geese =- Richard Ashman 
Radio Press 

Selected Poems, 1942-1952 William Hull 
Brigant Press 

The Wide Plains Roar - George Abbe 
World Fellowship, Inc. 

Notebook #23 - Mason Jordan !ason 
Motive Book Shop 

Greek Poer's - Phivos Deiphis 

(tr. James Boyer May) 
Villiers Publications 


MAH 


Please do not submit reviews, We either do them 
ourselves, or assign them. All books received will 
be listed. 






















































un CEORTRIBUT OX S..... 


George H. Moorse has appeared in Epos, Different, other 
reviews -- Cid Corman writes from France, His Thanksgiving 
Eclogue, Vagrom Chapbook #2, was read by Kenneth Rexroth 
over KPFA -- Gene Magner, former editor of Glass Hill, a 
fine mimeo-mag in its day, is a well-printed young poet. 

“- William Pillin has recently appeared in Poetry -- 

Bill Lovelady is one of the editors of The Blue Guiter, 
which Sparrow features this issue -- Edward V. Craddock is 
no strenger to readers of little-mags -- James Schevill's 
latest book is reviewed by James Boyer May in this issue, 
He was one of Hight Arericsan Poets -=- Celia Dimmette has 
had work printed American Weave and other zines, was 
winner of the latest American Weave Award eorge Abbe 

is a member of PSA, whose two latest books e Bird in the 
Mulberry, and The Wide Plains Roar -- Senf Edelstein has 
appeared in Origin, Peloit, many other poe journals -- 
Alan Donovan is lately in Deer and Dachshund, Fpos -- 

D Vincent Smith, now in the service, is editor of Olivant, 
Three Hends feetured his work recently -- Gene De Witt is 
another editor of that vivacious review, The Blue Guitar-- 
Lilith Lorraine is editor of Different and Flame, and ori- 
ginator of the Avslon movement, one of the most active poets 
we know -- K Raeburn Milior is a young college student, 

who is more frequently appearing in print -- dames Boyer 
May needs no notes -- Roland Ryder-Smith is one of the 
editors of Experiment, end a winner of the Lantern Award <= 
W. S. Allen has had work in Accent, among other credits -- 
Judson Crews is a most ective noet whose work has been in 
most of our leadin;,, ner:ciicals ~- Barriss Mills has been 
appeering in the bcticr mags of late, despite his newness 
to Americen poetry: Arizona Quarterly, Embryo, Sperrow, The 
‘University of Kansas City Review, to mention e few <= 
Vincent Ferrini forrer y edited Four Winds -- Charles 
Guenther hes has transirtions in the New Yorker, Deer & 
Dachshund, is active with workshop groups -- K. P. A. 
Taylor: Golden Goose, Different, Furioso, Contact «= 

Bob Nystedt is presently in Montana, as a newspaper Poetry 
Editor -- S. F. Leurila is familiar to readers of Goad, 
Beloit, Matrix -- Lawrence Lipton is becoming wellknown as 
a composer of poetry cast in the dramatic form: both the 
Celifornia Quarterly and the Arizona Quangerly have 
@evoted several pages to his verse "d “ 











